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Introduction 



I v/ill attsnpt to discuss today so;iie of the practical {ispects of 
group infant day care, ai^d my overriding concc^rn vnl"! be to try and 
uientify those factors which are diaractoristic of quality day care 
programs programs which follow what might be called the child dovcTop- 
ment approach. For purposes of this paper, the term infont wiTl he used 
to refer to children froin birth up to i^pproximately 30 months of age. 1 
should mention that 1 will not have time to discuss in ovr^ry detdil many 
areas that areimportant to quality child care, such as how to provide 
for the health and nutritional needs of young children; nor do I feel 



particularly qualified to givfe advice on techniques and routines such 
as how to prepare a bath, change a diaper or prep, 'e baby formulas. 
Instead, as you will see, ny talk will center primarily on liow to help 
insure that a day care program provides a stimulating intellectual 



environment for the child, as well as a positive social and emotional 
experience. For, as we are all aware I am sure,^many critics (such as 
Kagan and Whitten, 1970) have observed that day care can be dangerous. 



They have warned that the family must be recognized as responsible for 
the child, and that it is dangerous to give that responsibility to any 
person or agency. And yet, as we shall see, grotip day care for infants 
and toddlers can provide positive experiences, indeed developmental 
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experiences for chi'idren v;h;ch can proriuco dividends for Ihem and for 
our society as usll . In mny cases daj^ (^^rls- con provide experiences, thdt 
childi^n are deprived of at hom. Therefore, 1 think it will becone 
obvious that day care exoeriences for younrj children can range froiii optimal 
to deleterious — as is al$o the case with experiences within the family 
setting . 

Components of Day fare Eco^oyical Systems 
Ecology and environiiientalisi;i are currently vary popular ten:is, 
and the^ Villi gihde this examination of the attributes of quality day 
care. For I believe that v/e will all acjree withUie sE:ate:;ient that the 
child's environment affects'him — and with that as the L"*,ior focus of this 
paper, I v;ould like to proceed to analy^ie the day care envii ^//^-^nt 
as it affects the child. In doing this^I have sub-divided the Jay care 
environment into four of its major components; 

1) The beJiavior of adults; 

2) The physical layout of the center; 

3) The daily schedule; 

4) The continuity of the care provided. 

What I shall try to accomplish in this paper is to outline how the above 
four characteristics of the environment in a day care setting may affect 
the child's development in different v^ays. 

The Behavior of Aduits 

Goals, values, and assumptions concerning children. In our diverse 
society v/ith;tS multiple sets of goals and values, there seems to be 
more of a uniformity of goals and values v^ith respect to v/hat adults 
desire for infants and toddlers: that it, all groups — black and white 
and rich and poor, seem to desire very similar things in terms of the 
developiiient of very young children (see Elardo and Caldwell, 1973). 
We are all able to agree more or less on a'list of developmental objectives 
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for infants and toddlers. M the Center for Early Development and Edtication, 

for exar^ipleTwo have? fonnulalcd a list' of 180 develOi^iitontQl o!:joct7vr> 

toward v;lnch our progra;^l is dirGctod — objectives such as: 

(6) The infant should develop favori tcs-amrty-' the people he knov;^;; 
(17) fie should enjoy life-smile> bounce and laurjh, etc; 
(20) Cryiivj shou'id he lijiiitod to situiitions which have clcrirly 

discernable causes; 
(45) He should eat most of his liical v;ith a spoon: 
(145) He should he able to chain largo be^ids, n^'tting ten or 
more cicross the tip in a flve-nitiute period. 

While adults mx qgree on conrnion yoaU and objectives for children 

of this ago period> problems often occur in another area tliat is, 

' — " ■ 

in the adults' conception oT how childrGn ^ichieve those goals and 
objectives. This involves our bos-ic assumptions about why a child develops, 
I believe it is important for all day care workers to carefully exauino 
their assumptions about child development. For qs Hunt (1951) h^s ohserved, 
during the first part of this century there was a strong general b3lief 
that a child^s development was largely predetermined. That is, people 
believed that the devleopniental stages which children go through in 
learning to walk> and talk, and eat> etc, unfolded almost as if they were 
independent of the environmental circumstances surrounding the child. 

Similarly> ideas before about 1950 regarding intelligence were 
that intelligence vias fixed by the genes at birth and did not change 
significantly throughout the lifespan. Currently> however> scientists 
realize that development of various char'acteristics > including the develop- 
ment of intelligence> is jnot fixed at birth but rather is influenced to 
a significant degree by the kind of environment provided for the child, 
For example. Professor Wayne Dennis (1960) reported that babies in an 
orphanage in Teheran became so apathetic and retarded that fewer than 
half of them learn to sit up alone by the age of two years> vjhile the r.ormal 
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age that babies learn to s1t up vnthout support is approximately eigh"^^ 
months. At the age of four, 85% of these children still faileci to i-zalk 
alone. This lag in development etnong tite orphanage children was attributed 
to the fact that no one provided stimulating experiences for them. Similarly 
studies by Harvard's Durtcn Vlhite (see White, 1971) have demonstrated 
that infant's reaching behavior can be accelerated through a program 
of stimulation . The point I am trying to clarify is that H is important 
for day care workers to understand the fact that they should not merely 
expect the infant to gro>.^ and develop on his own, but rather they should 
understand that infants need a carefully planned series of stimulating 
encounters with the environment, encounters which must often be under 
the guidance arid direction of an attendive adult. Finally, our incorrect ^ 

con ceptions of children iiiay also affect them. I am thinking of a statement 

\ 

which I have often heard: that is, th^t a particular infant is ''bad/' 

As far as I can understand from what science tells us, human infants are 

born neither bad nor good; rather they are born "neutral'^ and the 

environment teaches them Lad. and good behaviors over a long period of time. 

Quality of Interactions . The maintenance of high-quality interactions 

betv;een the adults and children in the day care center is probably the most 

important factor in providing quality child care. A center might provide 

its children with proper safety, nutrition, sanitation," space, and with 

a loiv adult-child ratio, and still be quite unsatisfactory. As Kiester 

(1969) put it, more important than the number of substitute mothers per 

number of children is the attitude and general philosophy of the adult. 

"If she does not believe that cuddling, talking to, 
loving, spending special time with each infant by a specially 
assigned child care worker is important, then no matter how 
many people she has, they wilVnot be giving the babies the 
^ kind of attentioi they need." p. 33 



Uliat thf^n are dtsirjrblo attributes for day c?so CLnt-^r orployocs? 

Axelrod and Trayer (1972) reported tiiese qualitiGs: 

"LikGS children, is corigi^iiiaU depunda^le, and has 
a good feeliny about iiimselF or lierbolf> has a yoo.d sensn 
of humor, is j)ationt, energetic and flexible^ ^mc! is in 
good health. Hg or she should also bo sympathetic v/ith 
the goals of the center and display ability /-and tcict in 
talking vHtli parents:'' p. 32. / 

Research evidence is beginning to accumulate v-'lvicIV^i^ making it clear 
that there are some adult bohaviors vihich are consistently related to 
more positive outcomss for children. Kilmer (1971) has found thnl. the 
general atmosphere or tone of interaction vnth the clhldren, control 
techniques, and the quality of presentation of information arc relevant. 
Sho noted that adults who are warm, friendly, sun^ewhafc child centered 
and who present clear and well-organized instructions are most 
frequently associated with better outcomes for children. She further 
stated that when the adults v)ere hostile, authoritarian, rigid and disorgan- 
ized, the children tended to perform less v/ell in school, have lovyer 
sel f "-concepts , and have loss mature- social interactions. I think that^ 
perhaps one of the most harmful philosophies^ especially harmful for 
disadvantaged children, inaintains that the role of the adults in an . 
educational or day care setting is to interfere minimally in the child's 
activities, so that the adult's role becomes that of a passive observer? 
vnth a teaching style for the larger part of the da}' which involves being 
passive, v^atchful , and retiring , while allovnng the child to interact 
with various materials or toys, The feeding behind this common philosophy 
is that if an adult simply guards the child against emotional' damage, some 
kind of natural growth force will take over and assure the child's maximal 
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devclopri:Qnt. As v;g capi see, this typ3 of adult caretiikintj heliavior appears 
to bo chiiracteri Stic of what h^s boon called ''custodial cure/' and Ujus 
thoso of us who are interested in providing developm^j^ttn env i ronrr^jUs Tor 
youjig children will want to avoid this t;;'pe of tcaclnny stylo. Furthormorc, 
it is not the mere ciuantUy of contact nhich v^ill optiun^iG a child's cievelop- 
jnents but, as stated before> it is the ciuality of interaction that is 
important* particularly viith regard to factors such os the v/armth of the 
caretat;er> hor sensitivity to the child, her language style, as v;cill as 
her teaching straterjy. 

Of course> as Trovince (1957) observed, we must realize that t!iG 
person v;e select to care for babies cannot do so properly unless ti/oso 
who plan the program make it possible, Tljeability of adults to ( 
provide good care is dependent on many things v/hich souiL^ times are not under 
their control, such as ttie type of physical plant and equipment provided, 
tne number and kind of staff that are budgeted, and the poUci os made by 
administrators and hoards in regard to schedules apid routines. 

Ma terials, Equip^nent, and the Personal Touch . To put it briefly, 
my vie\^/ on materials and t^quipinent irs; "It's not what you have, it's 
how you use it." Too often I have visited day care centers and have had 
the hostess point out to me the attractive building and elegant equipnient 
present, as if to indicate that such visible material objects were the 
primary indices of quality of a day care center. But as you may suspect, 
I view the human components of a child's environment as the more important 
and powerful influences on his behavior. I believe that certain preschool 
programs, for example, have tended to put too much emphasis on equipment 
and materials, T3ie Montessori programs come to mind, for example. Of 
course, every center for young children should have some equipment such 
Q as small stains to develop- large muscle skills, as vjell as things to smell, 
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SGG, touch and taste, to develop the sensory abilities oT chiltiren. liovjover, 
this c^quipnnGnt does not havQ to be the^ newest or '*the best." Tor as 
KritchGvskly, Prescott, and Walling (1969) have observed, tracl'"';>Tonal 
equipiT^cnt may be "old hat" to adults, hut we need to remind ourselves 
that it is new to young children. Indeed, coumon toys and equipment have 
perhaps become traditional because they supply important and often unique 
experiences. 

In early institutions and orphanages, it was sonietirnes observed 
that children, even thouyh they had enough toys, o1;ten failed to^ play 
with thejn. 

A logical explanation of this is that there were not enough 
meaningful adults to interact v;ith the children and nho could thereby 
invest the toys vnth value. Once again, the crucial nature of what is 
done by the person who cares for theinfantis emphasized- Day ctire 
settings in which adults are not animated, interactive, verbal and 
loving people will most likely be undesirable settings for young 
children. In this sectiopp on materials and equipment I should mention two 
things which have come to niy attention recently in visiting several day 
carii centers, things v/hich I believe have been detrimental to the 
provision of quality care. These things are television sets and desks. 
I am not against the television industry, but TV in a day care center can 
be easily misui^ed. I have visited more centers than 1 care to mention 
in which the adults were v/atching TV v/hile the children v;er playing by 
. themselves. Or c<inversely, the children may often be planted in front 
of the set when they could be more profitably doing other things. To 
paraphrase Aristotle, moderation in all thir^gs, including TV, is desirable. 
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Evans anc/ Saia (1972) go even further and state that they feel TV has 
no place in quality day care for infcjnts. Thay foe! that active (idult- 
child Involvement is rnuchnuDre important for child developi^ient than are 
TV programs. Therefore, TV is dangerous in that it my encourage custodieil 
"tiaby-sitting" care. As was the case above, the desk can similarly servo 
as a setting where little chores that need to be dons interfere with 
quality care giving. If a day care v;orker soemi to be spending inordinate 
amounts of time behind the center'^ desk, time v-zhich should be spent 
Interacting, wxth the^ children, a probl an. exists. One of- the^atjsos of 
this problem n^ay be poor planning of the day, which vnll be discussed 
later. 

Adult Behavior and the Ujily Ritual s. When v/orkiiig with small childrt^n 
there are many chores vrhich must be attended to every day. A study by 
Rahmlovj and Kiehn (196?) found, after contacting 259 child care i;orkers 
from 98 day care centers, nurseries and headstart projects in the state 
of Washington, that the most frequent activities or f^ituals engaged in 
by these workers were those dealing with houselceeping duties, the preparation 
of food and the care and preparation of materials. Wheeler-^ListontlQ/S) 
refers to the daily rituals as eating, sleeping, and elimination. 
Rituals comprise the behlnd-the-scene activities of the staff; the dirty 
ivork they would like to forget about: changing diapers, cleaning up, 
preparing materials in advance for meals, programiiing activities, etc. 
According to Viheeler-Liston , the reward of proper management of such 
rituals is that once you have them under your control then you have the 
time and the relaxed environment to respond to each child's needs so that 
you can function as an enabler of his development. This is v^hy a staff 
must plan together to help these rituals become part of smoothly 
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functioning day/ Some parts of each day v/ill probably mgc^c] spt^clal advLmco 
planning by the sta'ff; for example, the interval just boforc mo^] tii^ics 
when children are tired iind hungry." The table tivjst bo setj children must 
be cleaned up and prepared to eat. A staff should have discussed this 
situation v/ell beforehand and should have planned ways of dividing up the 
task. Each staff person must know who is responsible for what duty. If 
tv^D staff members help get everyone into clean diapers and hands v;ashcd, 
one other one iniglit be responsible for setting the table and preparing the 
baby food, ivliild another tak'es the infants^ for a Wct^ on ride v/ith the aido 
of an older child. It is also important to reiTiember here that tlie v;ay 
I in which adults behave while performing the daily rituals is crucial. 
Since'' the J"itual will alv/ays be with us, and will comprise a large portion 
of the daily timej it is necessary for thejii to be pleasant and a 
stimulating time for children. Diaper changing time should be a tiiii£ 
to talk and laugh with thechild. Toilet training occasions should not 
be punitive. Meal times should be occasions of warm adult-child interaction. 
To summarize, it is important for us to remember that what are daily rituals 
for us as adults, are important social and learning experiences for young 
children. Since every interaction that a baby has with anotlier person 
is meaningful and important to his development, it is important for each 
staff to plan for the management of daily rituals. 

Discipline. Textbooks are full of many vague statements v/hich inay 
or may not help you decide what to do in a particular situation with a 
particular child; statements such "Different children respond differently 
to various methods and degrees of control," or *'A balance should be 
achieved between restrictiveness and permissivenoss." To be more 
specific, many studies have shown that discipline in the lov/er classes 
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is likely to be physical (llGcker, 1964, Bronfenbrennor, 1953, Her^og, ^ 
1967), It is my o;>1nion that physical" punishinont or spankijiy luis no 
plfiCG with children nncter a year of age in day care setting. Loi:*s 
stop and think a minute about what constitutes bad behavior for babies 
up to approximately one year of age. Fighting? Disobedience? Perhaps 
sex play or '^getting into things?" I think v;e cari see that with thoso 
kinds of situations there are bettor ways to control behavior than physical 
punishment. Namely, the technique of preventing such incidents from ever 
occuring in the first placo> and the technique of distracting the child. 
One incident that cornea to mind involves an eloven-month-old girl in a 
center who emptied a draivsr of clothes onto the floor, A caretaker 
slapped her on the hands and she slartGd to cry, then the caretaker tried 
to make her put the clothes back into the drav;er. It seems to me that 
this situation could have been avoided in the first place by Putting some 
tape on the drau^er if it v;as not to be opened. It certainly seeiis that 
the child should not have been slapped for engacjing in v/hatvjas, to her, 
a form of exploratory behavior. Another coinmon situation with infants 
under a year of age arises' whan one sees a neighbor v/ith an attractive toy' 
and goes over and tries to take it away^ As we shall discuss later, 
■ infants are very egocentric and when they see something they want, they 
try to take it. Again instances such ^s this should not be handled with 
physical punishfnent, but may be managed by providing enough materials for 
all to play with in, the first place, thus trying to avoid ciny unpleasant 
incidents. Again, if one should occur, the caretaker might try distraction. 

With toddlers, I can think of some instances in which many of us may 
consider it alright to deliver a small spanking with a loud shout of "No!'' 
One such case was a Zh year old girl who would occasionally bite another 
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child. Another involved a child v;ho was nearly three ytars old, v/ho 
v^oulcl pick up larye wooden chairs t^Wii htttw^r^t to hit other chilcirc-ii 
with thorn. You can see that in both thosG exa^nples, ..inotfier child's 
physical safety was in danger, llovjever, I believe that in most centers 
spankinf;.-: can easily becoins too frequent; and therefore that-^/e should 
strive not to use them at all as a form of diciplirie. 

All in all, the issue of discipli ne v/i th children is a very complex 
one, but I think that the behavior modification literature (see icrumboltz 
and Krumboltz, 1972> or Patteriion and-Guinion, 1968) have made many 
beneficial suggestions for disciplining children. One of the main points 
made is that the best- technique to eliminate bad behavior is to reward 
good behavior.. That is> if children get much praise, attGntion arcl 
affection from. adults while they are engaged in a(i propriate behaviors, 
this vnH tend to increast^ the freqaency of children's appropriate 
behaviors; and thereby will serve to decrease the time in which children 
engage in inappropriate or "bad" behaviors. One discipline problem we 
tend to have several times a year at our center involves children v^ho 
exhibit temper tantrums. One two-year-old who did not alv.'eys get to have 
all the toys ne wanted would throw himself dom and yell and scream and 
hit his head on the floor. This -was resulting in his getting more 
attention by the caretakers and tiSually more toys also. We remembered 
behavioir nrodlfication principles and reasoned that this v/as. teaching him 
that whenever he wanted toys or attenti on ,al 1 he had to do was throv-; ^ 
temper tantrum. So we decided that the best thing to do whenever the 
child went into his tantrum act the adults should not pay the slightest 
bit of attention to hinh Afterseveral days of occasional episodes, the 
Q Child began to realize that no longer did adults orant favors after a 
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tantrum. Within a week to two weeks, the child stopped the worst of 
his tantrums, because they now now longer "paid off," In this case we 
felt that it was in the best interest of the child for tlie adults to 
ignore him for certain behaviors. 

Tips for Teaching Infants . I would like to suggest several general 
rules of thumb for hovj and what to teach babies. These ideas have been 
derived from the ex'^^rionces of many people who have been involved with 
the education of infants ^t our Center in Little Rock, 



Rule 1. Make learning time a fun tiiiie-keep it light and easy 
Don't push if the child isn*t interested. Try 
another activity, or try again later. Don't feel 
bad if the child doesn't want to play. 

Rule Z. Continue the activity only as long as tlie children 
remain interested in it. This may be one minute 
or twenty minutes but seldom lunger. 

Rule 3, Concentrate on praising the children's accomplishments, 
.Smile, laugh, look proud if he does what you are trying . 
to teach hiv. to do< Don't scold him if he doesn't do it . 

Rule 4, Show the children how to do each activity. 

Rule 5, Talk to the children a lot. Don't forget to imitate the 
sounds and words that th?. children themselves make. 

Rule 6. Say each child's name often. Say a child's, name v/hen 
you praise him, "You did it, Jo!in, That's goodl" 

In order to better understand how eind what to teach infants of 

various ages, a brief developt)7ental outline mil next be presented, and 

for each of the age periods a list of sample activities for various age 

levels is included. They have been selected from the following sources, 

\7hich should be consulted for dditional sugcjestions : Gordon's (1971) 

"Baby Learning Through Baby Play;" Painter's (1971) "Teach Your Baby;" 

and Caldwell et a^ (1973) "Home Teaching Activities." 
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Age: 6-9 Months (Dcv e lo piHental Characteristics) 

Babies at this eiye are able to roll over coinpletoly (back to belly) 
although there are wide varic^tions. Some babies begin to cravjl more 
during this time and others can stand v/ith help. Between G-9 months 
about half of all babies show stranger anxiety. Children will sometimes 
cry and become upset when a new person enters the room. However, a wise 
stranger will keep his distance and only gradually move toward the infant. 
Stranger anxiety is non?ial and shows that an infant has formed a strong 
attachment to his caretakers. Babies at these ages like to engage In the 
same activity over and over again; adults usually find t-^'^s boring but 
the baby is continually learning from the repetition. Infants are becoming 
more social and enjoy engaging In imitation games using gestures and sounds. 
Imitation is a social game where babies Imitate adults and adults imitate 
the Infant, particularly the sounds he makes. Babies can begin feeJing 
themselves at this age ur.ing a spoon; they are always quite messy when 
they do this because feeding is a very difficult task for them. The ^ 
reason for the difficulty is that babies have not quite learned v^here 
their mouths are. The way they learn this Is by lots of practice. Children 
engage in solitary play except for their Interactions with adults, and 
sharing is something that occurs rarely. Babies usually bang many 
objects together whenever they h^ ve an opportunity; again this is the way 
they learn about their environment. Babies also love to play a '"drop" 
game where. they drop things off the table and adults pick them up; although 
this may be annoying at times babies are learning about spatial relations 
when they are doing this. 
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Ag o: 6-9 trontl^s (Suggested Activities ) 



L^inguano/Thi nking 



Kotor 



Personal/Sociai 



2. 



3, 



V.'ijGn a baby tiiakes a speech 
sound, act pleased; smile, 
laughs and imitate liis sound, 



Read out loud to tlie babies 
individually or in sinall 
groups each day. Remember, 
how you read is important-- 
be excited about the book. 

Talk to the Infant constant^ 
ly. Tell him v;hot you are 
doing. Say "See, let' s 
ro.ll the ball," "Up we go," 
"this is your nose" etc. 

Encourage imitation. Get 
the babies to "do vvhat you 
do" such as clap your 
hands, sit dovjn, point to 
tlie 1 ight, etc. 



Place an attreicti ve 
toy just beyond baby^s 
reach so he vn 1 1 creep 
to it. 

Provide smal 1 bl ocks 
for baby to grasp. 
Show him how to stack 
them. 



Sho:v baby hoxi to drop 
blocks into a cereal 
box. 



Place a d1ffGre)it ob- 
ject in each of baby ' s 
hands. See if he can 
hold and manipulate 
two objects at a tinie. 



Shov; baby his 
ij))c3ge in a mi rroy 
at hi s age level . 



2, Play games with 
baby' s hands nnd 
feet (such as 
"This little pigyy 
went to Ilarket" or 
"Pat a cake") 

3- Stand behind the 
baby and ring a 
bell s let him find 
it by turning his 
body toward it as 
it is rung. He 
will learn that his 
body can be used to 
find objects. 



Acje; 9-12 Months (Developnental Characteristics} 

By 10 Months some babies have reached the point where they casi 
recognize themselves in a mirror; this represents quite a step in social 
awareness. Imitation is becoming more frequent and babies enjoy enyaging 
in simple games such as pat-a-cake. The understanding of single words 
is apparent and babies can point to a few things when given the word such 
as "glass," "shoe,^* inama," "book>" etCi Babies are very interested in 
smaller objects now; most of the time babies are exploring and learning 
about their environment by putting everything in their mouths. Some 
babies may begin walking during this period but the variation_ is very large 
(8-20 months). Most babies can take a few steps with help between 9-12 ''^ 
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months. Babies are becoming raore interosted in their body parts and 
some begin to show adults upon request ''ear" ,"eye>"^'hand etc. Babies 
at this age may still liave trouble finding their mouths but adults 
iziust remember that the infants are learning so much during feeding time,^ 
especially if an .adult is giving them attention. Babies love to play 
hiding games vnth adults; this type of game must be simplified by the 
adult. The adult ^nust allov/ the baby to see v/here the object is being 
hidden and then give the child the opportunity to find it. Babies can 
attend to pictures in books and can turn pages in large books. 



Age; 9-12 Months (Suggested Activities) 





u u 1 1 y ^.j 1 r 1 H 1 ix \ 




M n I" n 




1 criUno I / oUL t 1 


1 . 


While baby watches, cover 
a toy part v.^ay with a 
hankie and say> "Find 
the 


1 . 


Give the baby a length 
of string with a toy tied 
to the distant end. Shovj 
him to pull the string to 
get the toy. 


1. 


,Let the baby eat 
while looking into 
a mirror, 


2. 


Col 1 ect different 
objects from outside, 
(sand, leaves, sticks, 
rocks, pine cones, etc.) 
Let the baby explore each 
object as you tell him 
about it. 


2. 


Build a pyramid with 
blocks or cans. Knock it 
dovjn and encourage the 
baby to imitate you. 


2. 


Let baby see himself 
in mirror vyith funny 
clothes on. Take 
a funny hat off your 
head and put it on him. 


3. 


With baby watching 
place his favorite toy 
in a bag, and help him 
get it out. 


3, 


Fill a jar with objects, and 
screw the 1 id on. Help 
baby get it off. 


3. 


Help him drink from 
a cup. 


4. 


Put your hand over your 
mouth and say "wah wah." 
How try to get the 
baby to do this. 


4. 


Show baby hov^ to drop 
clothes pins into a cup. 


4. 


Play hide and seek 
with the baby . 
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Ane: 12-18 Monli.^ {DevelopmeMtal Choracteri sties) 

Upon cnt^jring this period, babies, can usually say single i/ords 
v^liich refer to soniething the diilcl wants such as food itens , naiiiri, or daJa. 
Children at this age usually Gngnfje in "sentence play" vjhere they put 
sour)ds together in tlie same rhythm as a sentence. Of course these 
strings of sounds have no meaning but are only the babies' Viay of 
ihiitating the adult. During this time babies love to mnipulato small 
objects and v;ill do this for long periods of tine (20-30 minutes). 
By this time children have usually begun to walk. They now love 
rhythm games, and dancing is enjoyed greatly. In new situations they 
are very cautious; and vjill usually cling to their caretaker. VJhen they 
feel more at ease they may begin to explore the nevj environment or approach 
the new person. Children of this age are action-oriented; they love 
to play v/ith large toys such as v/agons, trucks, large dolls, etc. 

The most exciting development during this period is tha child's 
beginning use of language. The child can now comprehend sv'we of the 
adult's language although he is not able to produce much speech himself. 
At first the child speaks in single vjords, then two word sentences and 
then his sentences grov/ to numerous words. Children at these ages show 
Interest in picture books if an adult is attentive and responsive. 
Age: 12-18 Months (Suggested Activities) 

Languag e /Thinking Motor Per s on a 1 /So c ial 



1. Go on a v/alk outside. 
Keep saying things like 
'^see the bird'^ ^'feel 
tlie grass" and "Listen 

to the cars" . 

2. Play "which hand is 
the toy in. " Let the 
children try to find 
the toy as you sv/i tch 
it from one hand tc 
another. 
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1 . Allow freedom? to 
walk around and to push 
objects such as a 
tricycle, large box 
or a chair. 

2- Play ball with 
the child. 



1. Show child pictures 
of people* Get him to 
say> baby, inq^na, dada> 
etc. 



2- Give the child a doll, 
Show him how to give it 
a ki ss , comb i ts hair, 
rock it, love it, etc* 
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no tor 



3. Let the children 
listen to records 
wliiln tiicy play 
wi th drums ond Uel 1 s. 



3. Sijov; liiiii liov; to 
rol 1 over and do a 
!;oi:ier5ciul t. 



3 . flol p tfie chi ldrL*n 
learn to point tit tliirvjr.. 



4. Provide things 
to cl ij!ib cn such as 
stacked mattresses. 



4. Help the children 
throw av;ay gai'boge fro-i- 
snack or lunch » Provide^ 



5. Shoiv the child 
hov; to scribble on 
a pi ece of lavgc 
paper wi th a crayon . 



a convenient garhacic 
pai 1 . Let them help 
wipe the table. 



6. Blow bubbles and 
let the children try 
and catch thein. 



Age: 18-^4 Month s (Dcvolopjnental Characteristics) 

Now children enjoy learning to name objects in their environ^nent and also 
to describe certain situations "new shoes," "want drink,'' "please read 
book.'* By 24 months children have begun to use language more proficiently 
at times speak in several full sentences to adults. At this point they 
can sit and listei: to a story, point to the characters, name the colors, 
and talk about the story line. Usually children love to hear the same story 
over and over again. At 18 months a child's vocabulary is about 10 words 
and by 24 months the vocabulary has grown tremendously. 

The child at this age eng^iges in many large-muscle activities. He is 
forever exploring his environment and finding out how things work faucets, 
drawers, telephones, etc. It is likely the child may leave a project before 
it is completed. Children find quiet activities fun also and can spend 
many minutes sitting and discovering hot; small objects work. 

Lots of dramatic play is seen during toddlerhood; toddlers love to 
imitate adults. This is a good time for adults to facilitate language 
by becoming a part of a socto-dramatic episode ''Oh, I see you are 
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making supper (child is playing in o toy kitchen). What cire you fiximj? 
Sure looks good, " 

Toddlers are not usually able to engage in cooporotive ploy but can 
engage in parallel play — playing alongsid): a play:;iate. 

By 24 months children arc almost toilot-trainQd, . 

1 

Ag^ : 18-24 Months (Suggested Activities) ■ 

Langua ge/Thinking I to tor Personal/Social 



1 , Get the children 

to pretend to serve dinner 
with toy plates and to 
pretend to drink fran a 
toy cup. 

2, Attach balloons to the 
children's wrists with 
string. 



3. Put substances with 
different odors in 
baby food jars (garlic, 
perfume, cloves, mint, 
etc,} Pass the jars 
around and discuss the 
diffei^ent smells. 



1 , Help chi Idren moke 
a tovyer vnth blocks. 
They should be able to 
stack blocks ^-8 blocks 
high now. 

2. Play record and 
practice marching 
backwards. 



3. Help children 
to make a straight 
line with a crayon. 



1. Help children 
make human-shaped 
figures out of 
clay, tlotne and 
conipare body parts , 

2. Cut a large 
picture of a person 
out of a magazi ne 
and make a 2-piGce 
puzzle out of i t, 

3. Hel p chi Idren 
name di ff erent 
objects in their 
room. 



Ago: 24-30 f-tonths (Developmental Characteristics) 

Children are now able to relate experiences in simple language with 
prompts from adults. Some can tell their name and age. This period in 
a child's life is very important for language development — some say 

is the most important. Children should bCi'encouraged to verbalize 

J 

whenever possible. Snack and mealtimes are good times for stories and 
discussions of stories. 

A child's moveftients are becoming mere coordinated. The child can 
make representations of the yprld through uiedia such as paints, clay, and 



drdftkitic pl^iy. Children con spQiuI Tony periods oT tw,Q playing eis if 
thoy i/oro ac'ults. Tliey en:j,icju in tho v^:ciuldr i tics of tveryday life 
cookintj, getting dressed, qottiny ^/ashod, cioing slioppinrj. etc. Iiov;ovor, 
a young child doss not undarstand liow the ro^l v/orld operotciv. Children 
should be encouraged to engcigc in sociodraniatic play {pretondino ) tind 
this type of ploy becoiiies oven more meaningful if adults invest tiieir 
interest in the child^s activities. r 

Children are grov/ing more independent and many can dress themselves 
v^ith su^^ assistance. 
A go: 24-30 Months (Suggested Activities) 
Langu a ne/Thinttin q !^l?tor 



1 r Poker chips and three 
cans can be used to teach 
children to sort-all the 
red chips in one can, etc, 



2. Show children pictures 
of common objects and ask 
them to name what is pictured. 



3, Ask each clii Id to 
show you different things. 
Say "Where's the door 
the-\vindow the table, 
etc. 



1 r Play "Ring around 
the Rosey" aniJ "London 
Bridge is f-alling Down" 



Personai y 5 pcVal_ 



2. Play ''Walk 
between the strings/' 
Use 2 strings placed 

on the floor, far apart 
at one end, close 
together at the other. 

3. Show children how 
to draw a circle. 



1 . Hake hand 
puppets fro^ii old 
socks, let tho 
children make 
them dance and 
talk to each 
other , 

2 . Let chi Idren 
take turns helping 
you set the tabl e 
and serve snacks . 



3, Play "dress up" 
by putting old 
adult clothes on 
the children, 

4, Encourage the 
children to pretend 
they are dogs or 
cats — get down 

on the floor and 
start barking; 

5, Make a life 
size picture of 
each child , Let 
him draw in the 
details. 
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The Physical U.^out of the Center 

While there are many variations .in the arrangement of space found at 
different cencers, there are common features v/hich quality centers share: ' 
Safety . A quality environment v;ill, ofcourse, mGet all applicable . 

rules and regfulations for a day care center. In addition to federal 

r . ■ . 

and state codes vjhich may apply, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
(197^1) has published a helpful booklet .which day care centers should meet. 
While all of their recoinmendati ons cannot be listed here, I would like 
to mention several of which v/e may not be aware. For example, they 
suggest having d "separation area" equipped with one crib for every 20 
or fewer children in a separate room; they state that cribs should be 
three feet apart on all sides; that exit doors have panic release hardware 
and that there be at least two such doors leading from the infant area, 
and that no permanent v/ading or swimming pooT be permitted. 

Each caretaker in a setting for young children can do ma^y little 
things to. improve safety and reduce hazards — things v/hich may not 
appear in anyone^s official list of rules and regulations. For example, 
one center I know of had trouble with toddlers opening cabinet doors and 
occassionally piching their fingers in them. The staff solved this problem 
by putting d heavy rubber band over the handles. We should always remember 
to try and anticipate accidents and prevent them by providing a safe 
environment, for young children have not yet developed what adults call 
"judgment," and anything that appears inviting to them will usually 
be pursued . i 

Interest areas . While no single arrangement of space can be said 
to be Ideal, quality environments for young children tend to have several 



features in common. That is> they usually include a variety of interest 
areas ranging from space for largo muscle toys and activities to quiet, 
private aVeas viherc. one child may be alone. Evans and Saia (1972} 
suggest that these interest or "activity" areas are characteristic of 
good programs: (1) Large motor activity areas. These are spacious parts 
lO.f the room, perhaps covered" with indoor-outddor carpeting, v;here infants 
may play on the floor with large toys, v/alkers, or on small slides or 
other climbing devices. A tiled area is also desirable for riding 
tricycles and wagons and kiddie cars. Other toys in these areas might 
be infant bounce chairs, tumbling mats, and beach balls. (2) Blopk 
area , This area should be partially screened off from the main part of 
the floor, {3} Housekeeping area. This area might include a minciture 
kitchen v/ith pots and pans, and a bedroom setting with assorted dolls. 
Much role-playing and sociodramatic play can be stimulated in this area. 
Let us remember that this setting is, peHmps more than any other, the 
place where the earliest sex-role learning may occur. At our center 
we encourage the boys, (even at the age of 6 months) to get those dishes 
washedl (4) Table areas. Several low tables should be present in the 
room for art activities, play dough, finger painting (infants can finger 
paint with chocolate syrup), coloring with crayons, etc. One thing to 
remember is to rotate your toys. This technique will help provide more 
novelty in the environment. After a toy has been used for a week or 
two, put it away for two weeks and then get it out again. This will 
help prevent boredom. On the other hand, be careful not to put too 
many different toys in the room, for overstimulation is also possible. \ 
(5) Book area. Certain books should be within the children's reach, 
v;hile others may be kept on a higher shelf, A felt board and colorful 
posters might also be present in this area. (6) Special areas. From 
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tin^e to time, provision may be: made in part of the rooi: for sand or 

v/ater pUy. At our Center we frequently let one-y^^r-olJs stand on a 

chair by tlie sink, with a plastic bib on, ond play \nt\^ vjater toys. 

Music should not be neglocted-frofn time to time let tho children use 

rhythm band instrumants if you' can borrow thefii fro;:i tin older group. 

We should all be avjare that the orrancjanent of available space antl 

the manner in which a room is arranged will affect the bshavior of children. 

As Caldwell (in Elardo and Pagan 1972) explained, 

"a piece of equipnient (like a send box or water 
tabic) whicii can eccoinmodate as many as eight 
children vnlf, if it is placed where the 
children cannot freely laove up to it and around 
it, elicit quarrels and aggression rather than 
sharing and cooperation.*' p. 81. 

The Daily Schedule 
A carefully planned daily schedule is a vital part of a quality day 
care environment. Schedules are beneficial to children because they help 
insure the consistency and regularity that helps feelings of security 
develop. Schedules are beneficial from the adults' point of view in 
that they help everyone to know who is to do what, and when to do it. 
Therefore,, the daily schedule should include assignments for routine 
cleanup duties, for planned learning activities, and for breaks. The 
planning and schedule-making should be done in the afternoons, while 
children nap. 

The following is a typical schedule froin our Center's baby house. 
We have one teacher and two paraprofessi onal co-teachers, and twelve 
children who now range from 11-20 months of age. (Most are about 15 months 
of age). It is a full-day program ,^ which runs from 8 to 3, and provisions 
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are laads for a few ciiililrGii wlio arrive efirlicr or stay l^^ter. II should 
be ro:T!euberGc! that in prcictico the schedule is not as ricjid as itnncjht 
appear on paper; if intertst and attOMtion are Iiiyh an activity will 
be continued for a loncjcr time, and IF the children are not interested 
in an activity, a substitute will be offered. 



Scl )Gdu1 _ e for Thursd ay 
8:00 

Teaciier A - read books on coisch 

Teacher B - change children's clothing 

Teacher C - give individual attention> begin v/ater play 

8:2 5 

Teacher A - yive individual attention during free play 

Teacher B - do pasteing activity at round table 

Teacher C - do puppet play in doll corner 

8:50 

Teacher A - block building in block corner 

Teacher B - give individual attention, turn in lunch count and attendance 

Teacher C - show filinstrip in back rooi:» 

9:15 ^ 

Teadier A - sit at snacktable and read story 

Teacher B - sit at 2nd snack table and read story 

Teacher C - serve snack and clean up^ 

9:30 

Teacher A - Break (9:30-9:40) 

Teacher B - Sing songs, play records on rug 

Teacher C - sing songs, play records on rug 

9:40 

Teacher A - make sock puppets with older children at round table. 

Teacher B - water play in kitchen \vith younger children 

Teacher C - give individual attention 

10:10 

Teacher A - play group games outside (recess) 

Teacher B - Break (10:15-10:30) 

Teacher C - give individual attention outside. 



10:30 

Teacher C - Break (10:30-10:45) 



rM_5 

Teacher A - serve lunch 
Teacher B - v/5Sh hands 
Teaciier C - take off shoes 

12 No on 
Teacher 

Teacher B r Begin naptime for most children, lunch for tecichors 
Teacher C ' 

1 :00 

Staff meeti ng > planning 

2^ 00-3 :00 
Teacher A 

Teacher B A as children wake up> give quiet, individual attention 
Teacher C during free play. 

Duties fo r the week 

Teacher A - serve lunch 

Teacher B - prepare snacks, vjash sheets 

TeacKer C - keep bathroom clean " * - 



Continuity of Care 

Margaret Mead (1972) expressed the opinion that childrerj under two 
need a great deal more continuity than day care centers can provide; but 
this question remains for those df us in day care "How can v/e provide 
the continuity and stability of care that infants apparently need to 
establish secure and predictable relationships with other human beings?" 

Infants have a basic need for attachment (see 8owlby> 1959 or 
Ainsworth, 1969). That is> they need to form close and enduring 
relationships v^ith one or a small number of adults v/ho care for them. 
From v/hat we know about the development of attachment, we can say that 
an infant should have only a few caretakers. In day care settings, an 
infant should not be exposed to large numbers of adults v/ho take turns 
in, providing care for him. He should have a "major caregiver" who is 
cissigned to him and to perhaps to three other infants. This arrangement 
provides a more stable and "continuous^' environment for the infant. 

Heers and Harans (1968) have cautioned against having a multiplicity 
of caregivers v/ho are interchangeable and warn that psychological damage 
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may occur as a consequence of this practice. Again, what this implies 
for day care workers is, for exarnple; 'if- you "lavc a center ivitli 15 
children, one adult should bccoiiio a sp^ ^lal cai^^taker for five of the 
children. Tliis might i,tean that at snack time, the aduVt would ^it with 
"her" five children, and at nap time she might put them to bed or likewise 
get them up v-yhen the nap' time is over and try to change their diapers,' 
and the other adults would do this for their five children. Hov/ 
should babies in a day care center be assigned to the special caregivers? 
There are probably many v;ays to decide this. One idea ivhich comes to 
mind is that you should not give any one particular caregiver all of the 
"fussy" infants. You can, see in this type of arrangement you would expect 
that the caregiver would come to know her five children and hopefully 
their families much better than if she was just providing random care to 
the entire group. This getting to know one particular small group of 
itjfants is one way to provide for continuity. Tor example, with 
mother of one of ^our** infants you can discuss some of the sounds 
that he is making. The mother might tell you that when he says, 
"poo-boo" that means that he wants to go to the bathroom. This is again 
a way to provide continuity with regard to the understanding of the 
infant — continuity from home to the day care setting. 

Since the parents of most children in day care will be at work 
all day, a weekly phone conversation between caregiver and parent 
{perhaps in the evening) is^ one v/ay to get together and share information 
about the child's progress. Of course, more parent input to the program 
is desirable. 

In brief, then, day care programs can attempt to insure the 
continuity and stability that infants need by v^orking to avoid a high 
rate of staff turnover, by employing a ''major caregiver'* system of care. 
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and by providing a means of parent input. 

Smnmciry 

Ke have explored some of the attributes of a quality day care 
program the kind of program that research (see Caldwell, 1972) 
has shovjn con be beneficial to child and family development. Studies; 
of the effects of quality group, day care indicate that the infants' 
health can be maintained , his intellectual development can be stimulated, 
and his attachment to his mother {and vic^-versa) does not decrease. 

It should be our aim to see that all day care programs become quality 
programs, so that the positive benefits of such an experience can be 
enjoyed by all children. 
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